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e STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON INDUSTRIAL ZONING 
) the 
A Joint Committee on Industrial Zoning, consisting of representatives of the Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies, American Railway Development Association, American Institute of Plan- 
sles) ners, Society of Industrial Realtors, and American Society of Civil Engineers, has drafted the following 
ion, statement of principles. The committee has had several meetings and plans to continue its work toward an 
coal expansion of the principles outlined and the establishment of standards which are applicable. 
ajor 
rts,) 1. Most communities require a certain amount dential areas can be good neighbors. In designing 
Sof industrial development to produce a sound econ- a good use plan, the planner should relate residen- 
omy. Except for a limited number of dormitory towns tial areas to industrial areas with due regard to 
ica-@or resort towns, the foregoing general statement the transportation of industrial workers. 
A, Mvill apply. 7. (a) Special care should be given to zoning 
iter- 2. Zoning controls are basic tools in the for industrial use suitable areas adjacent to rail- 
ter- reservation of space for industry, guidance of in- road rights-of-way. 
rob- Fdustrial location into a desirable pattern and pro- (b) The same care should be given to zon- 
vision of related facilities and areas needed for ing for industrial use areas adjacent to waterways 
convenient and balanced economy. and to sources of industrial water supply and appro- 
igen 3. Industrial zoning can be most effective priate disposal of industrial wastes. 
ment §when considered on a metropolitan basis. The zon- (c) Provision should be made for zoning 
lich- Bing plan should extend across corporate limits areas adjacent to airports for potential locations 
hen- §whether by extra-territorial powers available by for industries related to air transportation. 
ated the mmicipalities or by close coordination between (ad) Consideration should be given to pro- 
| mmicipalities or other political divisions. viding areas zoned industrial to provide sites for 
4. Most industries will require larger areas industries not requiring rail or water transportation. 
IES. § in the future; with a growing population and expand- 8. Special consideration should be given to 
nan- § ing economy, there will be more opportunity for in- the street layout in industrial zones. Such zones 
u of dustry to increase. Many individual plants will should be provided with a sufficient number of ma- 
i of B require more ground space than heretofore, due to jor thoroughfares to handle traffic, postponing 
cem- § tendency for new plants to be one story or fewer the layout of service streets until industrial de- 
stories than in the past, toward setbacks and land- velopment takes place. 
scaping and toward employee parking areas and ade- 9. In the zoning of land suitable for indus- 
lief, B quate materials handling space. trial purposes, and in the planning of new highways 
tive 5. Industrial use is a legitimate land use a desirable general principle will be to locate such 
nted § possessing integrity comparable to other classes highways at some distance from railroads to provide 
arch Bof land use established under zoning. Thus, we (a) industrial property between the highway and 
1e0 should stop speaking of industrial as a "lower use” railroad, (b) room for grade separations and ap- 
and in establishing districts we should extend to proaches when necessary, and (c) to permit the use 
saic §all districts an element of protection from en- of the adjacent land for industrial purposes with- 
tion §croachment by other types of uses. The protection out the necessity of putting spur tracks across 
New § of good industrial areas from encroachment by resi- the highway. 
949. Bdential development is as logical as to protect 10. There is need for a reclassification of 
residential areas from encroachment by industry. industry based on modern manufacturing processes 
6. Through proper zoning, industrial and resi- and the prevailing policy (Continued next page) 
ntro 
nia; oO= 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES (Continued) 


of plant construction, so as to determine the de- 
sirability or lack of desirability for inclusion in 
the given area. 

11. Zoning ordinances should be permissive, 
rather than prohibitive. 

12. A good zoning ordinance should be suffi- 
ciently definite to convey to a land owner a clear 
concept of what he can do with his land. 

The powers of the Zoning Board of Appeals or 
Adjustment should be clearly stated in the ordin- 
ance with definite limitations and standards within 
which it may make interpretations and authorize 
exceptions and variations. 


THE KIND OF A PLANNER NEEDED 


"The relatively huge program of slum clearance, 
development, redevelopment and large-scale building 
throws the spotlight on the planners' art. The 
planner who is only a made-over landscape architect 
falls short of meeting the needs of the hour. It is 
not merely a question of pretty or geometrically 
perfect site-plans that we need now. These will 
serve a limited purpose as they have in the past. 

"The planning we urgently need cuts across the 
whole gamut of human experience in the struggle of 
people to find the better way to live. It concerns 
itself with the deep-seated social and economic con- 
sequences of uprooting worn out neighborhoods and 
communities and building anew. It challenges the 
vision of thinking men to find the problems and solu- 
tions that abound in the development of new towns 
and cities. It grinds into the whole structure of 
mmicipalities, taxes, schools, transportation, recre- 
ation, and the remainder of the complex of commmnity 
life. 

"This is not regimentation of which I speak - 
this ian the diagnosis of the plagues and the ills 
that sxist in our cities and towns and the prescrip- 
tion of a sound, sensible and potentially attainable 
cure. Such planning (not site plans) is the demand 
of the hour - without it the foundations of our newly 
generated enthusiasm for slum clearance, redevelop- 
ment, development and large-scale building will crun- 
ble. Without it we may miss our great chance for 
better communities and better housing." 

Prom astatenent by Philip M. Klutznick, President, 
American Community Builders, Inc. 
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NEW YORK CITY ASKS VASTLY INCREASED 
PLANNING BUDGET 


PERSO 

Jerry Finkelstein, new chairman of the City Prenci 
Planning Commission of New York, proposed to the the De 
Budget Director that the Budget and staff of the on Mar 
Planning Commission be more than tripled so that) 
the planning department might function as intended | Miss B 
in the City Charter but "never permitted in the Plan C 
past." He asked for a budget of $1,149,954, as| lie 
compared with $328,205 at present. ~ 

Mr. Finkelstein's proposal calls for four new Bicher 
sections under the Master Plan Division to deal tion 
with: Transit and Transportation, Housing and Re-| .» the 
development, Health and Sanitation, and Education. Se ass 
The Master Plan Division would be headed by a new! 
director at $14,000 and a chief highway planner at/ py p 
$12,000. has re 

The budget increase was backed by the Regional Cleara: 
Plan Association in a letter to Mayor O'Dwyer, positi 
which stated "that if the general planning activi- 
ties actually carried on by the city at this tim} James < 
are consolidated in the Department of Planning} atest 
where they belong, the net increase in the planning ager at 
budget, recently requested by Chairman Finkelstein, 
will not be as great as might at first appear."| [eyrenc 
Schools were cited as one example of the type off assicta 
planning that has been lacking. "A recent report} 
of the Board of Education (Marshall Committee -) pisine 


1949), giving data on school utilization, listed! ana Ecc 
245 schools used to less than 90 per cent of capa- 



























city at a time when 113 schools were over-crowded)) gover 
by more than 10 per cent, and when more than 150M. ycout; 
new schools are needed. This clearly indicate . Smi 
the lack of necessary coordination of school plan- missior 
ning and housing planning contemplated by the City 
Charter provisions for the Planning Commission. Pearson 
» Passaic 
clated 
PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE their p. 
: quarter: 
More than 125 cities, counties and states [> 
are now subscribers to PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE. George | 
The February regular bulletin will be devoted to |f »., ko 
a discussion of what we can expect from the 1950 Commi ss 
Census. Changes in definition and interpretation 
with respect to size of family, metropolitan |} ' 
areas, dilapidated buildings, are explained in [jf Congesti 
this bulletin. Factors to be considered in an & 
comparing 1950 Census data with data from the ie: now 
previous census are discussed. last month. 
mittee of ¢ 
| on withis 
tunate 
ZONING DIGEST Sercde, 
al . 
The February ZONING DIGEST has as its lead Part, 
article a discussion of what is meant by "custom- [fing a losin. 
ary home occupation." It also contains a summary trafic cong 
of the Pittsburgh Urban Redevelopment Decision, | "** Toots 
in which the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania held ghhers 
that, the City of Pittsburgh had the right to pro- [¥ though ina; 
ceed with the development of a portion of the JB iariations. 
Golden Triangle, even though the property is to Wned trai 
be used for office building purposes. pmplained 
ingly. New 
purchased: 
aWare of j: 
From ~ Bett 








PERSONALS 


tY@@ rrancis P. Bennett has been appointed senior planner with 
she the Detroit City Plan Commission. He takes his new position 
he on March lst. 

nat | 

ied | Miss Betty Fullerton, formerly with the Toledo-Lucas County 
bhe! Plan Commission, has accepted a position with the City Plan- 
88) ning Commission of the City of Seattle. 





new! Richard Ives, formerly with the Federal Housing Administra- 
eal tion, has joined the staff of the Community Planning Branch 
Re-| of the Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment. 
mee He assumed his new position on March 6th. 

new 


at! Paul E. Middleton, director of the Indiana Economic Council, 
has resigned to become city planner in the Division of Slum 


mél' clearance and Urban Redevelopment, HHFA. He takes his new 
fer;' position on March lst. 

ivi- 

-imey James J. Mott, planning analyst with the City Planning Con- 
ting) mission of Richmond, Virginia, has been appointed town man- 
ning) ager at Big Stone Gap, Virginia. 

ein, 

ar. | Lawrence F. Murray has been advanced to associate planner from 
e Of] assistant planner in the Toledo-Lucas County Plan Commissions. 
port} 


ee -| Blaine Osterling, has been appointed director of the Indi- 
stet) ana Economic Council. 


APa- | 

ded Grover Smith of Charleston, West Virginia, has been named 
| 1XMexecutive director of the West Virginia State Planning Board. 
ate - Smith is a member of the Charleston City Planning Com- 
lan-F mission. 

City 

We " 


Pearson H. Stewart, formerly director of planning with the 
» Passaic-Bergen Community Planning Association, is now asso- 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Arlington County, Virginia: Prin- 
cipal Planner. Salary $3,900-$4,728. 
Degree in civil engineering. Apply 
J.M. Davenport, Personnel Director, 
Court House, Arlington, Virginia. 





Baltimore, Maryland: Site Plan- 
ner. Salary $4,500. Qualifications: 
Master's degree in landscape architec- 
ture plus five years of progressively 
responsible professional experience 
or a Bachelor of Science degree in 
landscape architecture with ten years 
recent progressively responsible ex- 
perience. Write Mr. I. Alvin Pasarew, 
Director, Maryland State Planning 
Commission, 100 Equitable Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





Greensboro, North Carolina: 
Assistant Director of Planning. Sal- 
ary $3,600-$4,200. Apply R. F. Scott, 
Director of Planning, City of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


Richmond, Virginia: Planning 
Analyst to assist in the Master Plan 
Study Project for the City of Richmond. 
Salary $3,960-$4,572. Write Mr. 
Oscar Sutermeister, Senior Research 
Analyst, Master Plan Study Project, 
City Planning Commission, 217 Governor 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 





Youngstown, Ohio: Planning En- 
gineer. Salary $4,500. Qualifications: 


Ohio Registration and previous ex- 



















perience as Assistant or Director re- 
quired. Write James C. Ryan, Commis- 
sioner of Engineering, Department of 
Public Works, Youngstown, Ohio. 











| clated with John A. Parker and F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., in 
their planning for North Carolina municipalities, with head- 
quarters in Chapel Hill. 
tes 
CE. George F. Tomlinson has been promoted from planning drafts- 
| to mn to assistant planner with the Toledo-Lucas County Plan 
9 Commissions. 
jion |f 
tan . 
* Congestion Compounded sharply while service has grown poorer. 
te “Mayor KenNELLY took action Thurs- Curtailment of transit service has doubt- 
day to break the Loop traffic jam,” Chi- less brought more automobiles into the 
the cago newspapers announced one day Loop, and expressways now under con- 
» last month. The mayor appointed a com- struction will in time discharge a new 
eed) “Mittee Of experts, and demanded a solu- load on to the crowded streets of the 
st! tion within 60 days. He will be for central area. This will, of course, re- 
B tunate if he gets his answer on some sult in further delay to transit vehicles. 
Thursday, without bothering too much And so the problem is compounded. 
about the exact date. For years, hope- “There would seem to be only one way 
lead tul and determined men have been wag- of breaking this vicious circle,” the Chi- 
tom- ing a losing battle against metropolitan cago Daily News said the other day. 
mary trafic congestion, which has its ulti “That is by a definite, positive and long- 
ion, [RM roots in the planlessness of our range program of encouraging public 
a great urban concentrations. In outline transportation. City government long 
hel the problem is largely the same, al- ago decided that it didn’t owe every 
Pro- PP though individual cities show their own motorist a place to park on the streets 
| the J@ variations. Chicago now has publicly whenever he wanted to. Perhaps it 
s to wned transit, whose management is doesn’t owe him the privilege of driv- 














pmplained against bitterly and unceas- 
ingly. New transit vehicles have been 
purchased; but what the rider is most 
aware of is that fares have gone up 
From ~ Better Roads, February, 1950 












ing whenever and wherever he wants 
to.” That sounds like what would be the 
start of rational transportation planning 
for our large cities. 





LEGISLATION—ADOPTED 
State 


t ta: S. 3-x., S. hex., S. 
5-x. Urban redevelopment. These bills 
authorize the appointment of municipal 
housing and redevelopment commissions to 
engage in slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment and the construction of low-rent 
housing projects in cooperation with the 
Federal government. They provide for hous- 
ing projects to be financed through the 
sale of bonds, guaranteed by the commission 
and the Federal government. Any project 
initiated must be approved by the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and must 
be voted for by the people of a municipal- 
ity. Veterans' families are given prefer- 
ence in housing projects, but may not re- 
main more than 4 years. 


South Dakota: 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—PROCEDURES UNDER TITLE | 


The Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Re- 
development, Housing and Home Finance Agency, has 
just released material describing the procedures 
pertinent to securing advances of funds for surveys 
and plans necessary to qualify for loan and grant 
contracts covering specific slum clearance and ur- 
ban redevelopment projects. In addition to "A 
Guide to Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment,” 
which provides informative and advisory material, 
two other releases are of interest. One specifies 
the procedure to be followed by local public agen- 
cies proposing to incur costs or provide local 
grants-in-aid prior to the execution of a contract 
for financial assistance under Title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. Unless this procedure is followed, 
such costs and local grants-in-aid will not be eli- 
gible for inclusion in the gross project cost of a 
project. The types of situations, involving project 
activities prior to the execution of a Title I con- 
tract, covered by this procedure are the following: 

1. Where non-cash local grants-in-aid are to 
be provided by the local public agency or other 
local public body or local entity. 

2. Where costs are to be incurred by a local 
public agency which are to be paid out of non-Fed- 
eral funds and for which no reimbursement out of 
Federal funds in the form of a loan will be re- 
quested by the local public agency. 

3. Where costs are to be incurred by a local 
public agency which are to be paid out of non-Fed- 
eral funds and for which reimbursement out of Fed- 
eral funds in the form of a loan will be requested 
by the local public agency. 

4, Where costs are to be incurred by a local 
public agency for work to be performed on a contin- 
gent basis and for the payment of which a Title I 
loan will be requested. 

Specified data must be submitted to the Admin- 
istrator for approval. Costs incurred or local 
grants-in-aid provided prior to the receipt by a 
local public agency of the Administrator's approval 
under this procedure will not be eligible for in- 
clusion in gross project costs. 

Another release describes the basic legal pow- 
ers which a local public agency must have to be 
eligible for Federal aid for slum clearance and re- 
development projects. For example, in undertaking 
and carrying out a Title I project, state and local 
laws must authorize the exercise of certain func- 
tions and powers, including, among others, the plan- 
ning function; the power to apply for and accept 
Federal ai-.; the power to finance the project by 
borrowing money upon security satisfactory to the 
lendér and through other means; the power to acquire 
real property by purchase and through the exercise of 
eminent domain; the power to prepare such land for 
re-use by clearing it and building utilities and 
site improvements; the power to sell or lease such 
land, even though at a loss, and impose upon the 
purchasers and lessees requirements respecting 
the development and use of the land; and the power 
to provide the local grants-in-aid. 

Application forms and the necessary legal 
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documentation related to the application for both 
preliminary and final advances have been issued. 
Application forms for loan and grant contracts are/ 
now in preparation. The agency will establish and’ 
release an official Handbook of Procedures for the| 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment progran. 
Detailed procedures and instructions covering all’ 
phases of the program will be issued for inclusion) 
in the Handbook, from time to time, as the progran 
goes forward. Forms of application for financial! 
assistance, as well as additional information about 
the program, may be secured from the Division of 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 





HHFA No, H-603 
Pebruary 6, 1950 


Budget Bureau No. 63-R 70° 
Approval Expires 12-31-50 


Housing and Home Finance agency 
Office of the Administrator 
Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 


SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


LEGAL DOCUMENTATION RELATED TO 
APPLICATION FOR PRELIMINARY ADVANCE 





Instructions. Complete an original and duplicate of 
this document. Any supporting documents indicated 

by an asterisk (*) below should be submitted only with 
the original. If the space allowed is inadequate for 

a complete answer to any question, write the answer 

on a separate sheet and attach securely tc this “ocwent. 
As used in this docunent, the term "Applicant" nas 
reference to the local public agency which applies for 

a Preliminary Advance. The term “Municipality” refers 
to the city, borough, county, or similer type of munic- 
ipality or political subdivision having over-all primary 
governmental jurisdiction over the areas to be studied 
with funds from the Preliminary Advance. Questions with 
reference to the Municipality need be answered only if 
the Applicant and the Municipality are separate public 
entities, 


designating names 


(b) Legal corporate name of Municipality and citation of 
law designating names 


Constitutional provisions: 

Statutes: 

Charter provisions: 

Ordinances or resolutions: 

(b) Citations of authority under which Municipslity is organized, 

Constitutional provisions: 

Statutes: 

3. (8) Does Applicant have a special charter? If the answer is 


"Yes," submit one conplete copy thereof, including all ameniments 
to date, duly certified.* 


1. (a) Legal corporate name of Applicant ani citation of law : 


2. (a) Citations of authority under which Applicant is organized. f 





answer is "Yes," submit one complete copy thereof, including 
all amendments to date, duly certified.« 


4. Indicate whether any litigation is pending, threatened, or necessary 


out contemplated projects, such as litigation involving the consti- 
tutionality of enabling legislation, the legality of the organization 
of the Applicant, or the authority to finance projects. Submit one copy 
of any pleadings and other pertinent legal documents.# 











REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


Businessmen in the Virginia counties of Lan- 
caster, Richmond, Northumberland, and Westmoreland 
have organized the Northern Neck Development Council 
to advance the economic well-being of the region. 
Their program covers the fields of agriculture, for- 
estry, fisheries, industry, travel trade, water 
resources and home industry and crafts. 


(b) Does the Municipality have a special charter? If the ' 


affecting any aspect of Applicant's authority to undertake or carry £ 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 





Parking Lot Law Richmond, Virginia, Held Legal. Emi- 











nent Domain Method Similar to Federal Procedure By 
Declaration Of Taking, Held Legal. Description Of 
Properties Inadequate. a 

City of Richmond et al. v. Dervishian et al., 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, January 16, 
1950. 597 S.8. 24 120. In August 1948, the coun- 
cil of the City of Richmond, Virginia, adopted a 
joint resolution authorizing and directing the city 
attorney to institute condemmation proceedings under 
section 22(b) of the charter of the city, to acquire 
property for the parking or storage of vehicles. 

By acts of the 1947 session of the legislature, 
the charter of the City of Richmond was amended to 
authorize and permit the city to acquire and main- 
tain property for public purposes. Included in such 
delegation of authority was the power to acquire 
places for the parking and storage of vehicles. 

Section 22 (b) of the city charter provides that 
in addition to the general law for exercise of the 
power of eminent domin, the city council may, by or- 
dinance, direct the acquisition of property through 
a declaration of taking. Description of the property 
is to be provided, together with a description of uses 
and purposes for which the land is to be taken. Upon 
the filing of such petition and deposit of funds to 
cover the cost of land to be taken, "the interest or 
estate of the owner of such property shall terminate 
and the title to such property or interest or estate 
of the owner shall be absolutely vested in the city 
in fee simple." 

Three questions were raised. First, is the 
taking of private property for the purpose of park- 
ing vehicles a public purpose? The supreme court 
said: "The stopping or parking of vehicles along 
the street is, of course, a legitimate use thereof. 
No one questions the authority of a city to con- 
demn property adjacent to an existing street for 
the purpose of widening it so as to accommodate 
the parking of vehicles as well as to facilitate 
the flow of traffic thereon. If a municipality my, 
for the purpose of providing parking space for ve- 
hicles, take land adjacent to an existing street, 
we know of no reason why it should not provide such 
parking space away from the street. The purpose is 
the same and is a public one in either instance." 

The second question was the legality of the 
charter provision authorizing this method of eminent 
domain. Interestingly enough, this method is quite 
similar to the Federal practice which has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
court held that the section meets the requirements 
of the due process clause of the Constitution. No- 
tice need not be given in advance. The city ac- 
quires only a defeasible title to and right of pos- 
session of the property, both to be defeated upon 
& showing that the taking is not for a public use. 

The third question was whether there was an ade- 
quate description of the property. The resolution 
merely described the property as being in a block. The 
court's opinion was that the property owner was en- 
titled to an adequate description of the property to 
be taken and a statement of funds deposited to pay for 














each parcel of property, rather than for the whole. 
The court held, therefore, that the taking was 
for a public purpose, that the charter is valid and 
not violate of the due process clause of the Vir- 
ginia Constitution, but that there were "defects" in 
the joint resolution. Therefore, the city was per- 
petually enjoined from instituting any action or 
proceeding - without prejudice to the right of the 
council to adopt a proper resolution or ordinance. 


City May Not Use Municipal Funds To Promote Industry. 

Williawgs v. Harris, Mayor, et al., Suprene 
Court of Arkansas, October 31, 1949. 224S.W. 2a 9. 
The city council of Clarksville, Arkansas, on May 
31, 1949, adopted an ordinance authorizing the issu- 
ance subject to a favorable vote at a special muni- 
cipal election of $100,000 in bonds, the proceeds 
of which were to be used to contribute "to the cost 
of a factory building for the purpose of securing 
a new manufacturing enterprise for the city." The 
bonds were to be payable solely from the net revenues 
derived by the city from the ownership and operation 
of its electric light and power plant. 

The ordinance was adopted under authority of the 
Arkansas General Assemblies Act No. 463 of 1949, which 
provided that any municipality of the second class 
would have the power to issue bonds for any public 
purpose provided the bonds were solely from the net 
revenues derived by the municipality from the opera- 
tion of one or more public utility plants, which net 
revenues might be pledged to the payment of the bonds. 

The constitution of the state has two amendments 
which are relevant. Amendment 10 provides, "The fis- 
cal affairs of counties, cities and incorporated towns 
shall be conducted on a sound financial basis...nor 
shall any city council, board of aldermen, board of 
public affairs, or commissioners of any city of the 
first or second class, or any incorporated town, enter 
into any contract or make any allowance for any pur- 
pose whatsoever or authorize the issuance of any con- 
tract or warrants...in excess of the revenue for such 
city or town for the current fiscal year..." Amend- 
ment 13 provides, among other things, the purposes 
for which cities of the first and second class may in- 
cur bonded indebtednesses. The permissible purposes 
are set out in the amendment and they do not include 
the erection of factory buildings designed to aid in 
securing new manufacturing enterprises for a city. The 
amendment provides specifically,"No mmicipality shall 
ever grant financial aid toward the construction of 
railroads or other private enterprises operated by 
any person, firm or corporation...." 

This suit was brought by a citizen and taxpayer 
of Clarksville against the Mayor et al, and asserts 
that the $100,000 amount of the proposed bond issue 
is greater than the total revenues of the city of 
Clarksville from all sources for the current fiscal 
year. The suit alleges the unconstitutionality of 
the ordinance and of Act 463. 

The court found that the purpose in question 
was clearly contrary to the constitutional provision. 
It therefore held the act and the ordinance uncon- 
stitutional. 
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ASPO receives more than 600 planning books, pamphlets and reports each month, 
It is possible to mention only a very limited number and to do justice to only a few 


Planning Literature 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1949, 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
1122pp.maps,charts,tables. $3.00. (New statistics 
added this year show the major activities of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. This annual 
volume is the most important statistical summary 
of economic, political, social and industrial 
data.) 


distribution. 


DESIGN STANDARDS FOR MAJOR AND SECONDARY CITY STREETS. 
Prepared by State of Washington Design Standards 
Committee. Published by Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Services, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. January, 1950. (A very useful 
tool in determining the working capacity for one- 
way and two-way urban streets.) 


ZONING AND CIVIC DEVELOPMENT. Construction and Civic 
Development Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, washington 6, D. C. 43pp. 30¢. 
(Prepared by a Committee of the American Institute 
of Planners, this is the best statement on zoning 
available today.) 


A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE FOURTH WARD AREA OF 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. Planning study and report by 
graduate students in the Planning and Housing Divi- 
sion, School of Architecture, Columbia University, 


New York. December, 1949. 30pp.illus.maps,tables. 
$1.00. 
100 YEARS OF PUBLIC WORKS. Dienst der Publieke 


Werken, Kamer 200, Raadhuis, Amsterdam, Holland. 
February, 1950. 80pp.illus. (Although written in 
Dutch, the report is lavishly illustrated and the 
illustrations themselves tell a story of success- 
ful planning and construction in Amsterdan. ) 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING SUMMER SCHOOL. Report of 
Proceedings. St. Andrews University, 1949. Tow 
Planning Institute, 18 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 
142pp.illus.map. 5 shillings (post free). 


TRAFFIC IN THE POUGHKEEPSIE AREA. Survey Report. 
Poughkeepsie Area Development Association, Inc., 
52 Market Street, Poughkeepsie, New York; Hayden 
B. Johnson, Director. January, 1950. 47pp.mimeo. 
maps. 





ASPO PUBLICATION 


ASPO has prepared a special twelve-page 
report on Urban Redevelopment Decisions which 
has been made available to PLANNING ADVISORY 
SERVICE subscribers. In view of the need for 
technical information and research in urban 
redevelopment, we have also distributed this 
report to Urban Redevelopment Agencies. Copies 
may be purchased from the ASPO office at $5.00. 
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of them. Copies may be secured.from publishers. 


ASPO does not have copies for 


PARKING PLAN FOR THE CENTRAL AREA OF CHICAGO. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 1 North? 
La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois; Harvey G, 
Ellerd, President. December, 1949. 8kpp.illus.maps,/ 
tables,graphs,charts. $3.00. ; 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1950-1955. Philadelphia City) 
Planning Commission, Market Street National Bank? 
Building, Market and Jumiper Street, Philadelphia 7,7 
Pennsylvania; Edmund N. Bacon, Director. October,’ 
1949. 122pp.illus.maps,charts,tables,graphs. 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. San Francisco Depart-| 
ment of City Planning, 100 Larkin Street, Civic 
Center, San Francisco 2, California; Paul Oppermann, | 
Director. January, 1950. 11lpp.mimeo.illus.maps, 
charts. 


COUNTY AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT PLAN. Broome County 
Planning Board, 109 County Office Building, Binghan- 
ton, New York; Clement G. Bowers, Chairman. Febru- 
ary, 1950. 6pp.mimeo.map. 


SUBDIVISION ORDINANCE OF THE CITY OF PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA. Ordinance No. 3602 as amended to Jan. 
29, 1950. City Planning Commission, 207 City Hall, 
Pasadena, California; Paul A. Shaffer, Director. 
Februrary, 1950. 2h4pp.map. 


THE POPULATION BASE OF DEARBORN. City Plan Commis- 
sion, Municipal Building, Dearborn, Michigan; Mrs. 
Margarite Whelpley, Chairman. January, 1950. 
mimeo.maps ,charts,table. 


HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT. 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA. City Planning Commission, 


23PP- | 


THE MASTER PLAN OF | 


— 


City Hall, Richmond, California; Albert C. White, | 


Director. January, 1950. 66pp.illus.maps,plano. 
tables. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 
URBANISTICA. Bi-monthly magazine of the Italian 


National Institute for Town Planning, Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, 75 - Turin, Italy. Each issue will con- 
sist of some 80 pages of text with about 100 photo- 
graphs and graphs and contain studies on town plan- 


ning, historical and geographical studies of towns, | 


articles on regional planning and review of laws 
and regulations connected with town planning and 
building, both in Italy and abroad. Articles are 
translated into English and French. Subscription 
for 1949-1950 is $10.00 for 4 numbers or $20.00 for 
8 numbers. 


JERSEY PLANS. The Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment in the New Jersey Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development has started to re-issue 
"Jersey Plans for a Better State." Vol. 1, No. l, 
appeared in February, 1950. Frederick H. Neeley 
is Chief df the Bureau of Planning. The address is 
520 East State Street, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 





—— 
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In July, 1949, the government of the United 
States adopted a national policy and program for 
"housing production and related community develop- 
ment sufficient to remedy the serious housing short- 
age, the elimination of sub-standard and other in- 
adequate housing through the clearance of slums and 
blighted areas, and the realization as soon as fea- 
sible of the goal of a decent home and suitable 
living environment for every American family." 
Over a six-year period, a total of$1,000,000,000 
in loans and $500,000,000 in capital grants will be 
made available to American communities for this 
purpose. 

There was a danger, but no great tendency for 
the planners to feel as if they had held the win- 
ning ticket on the sweepstakes and fulfillment of 
their ambitions had now been guaranteed. The re- 
action was, rather, one of expectancy. "Expect- 
ancy" implies a high degree of anticipation, of 
making preparations, of envisioning what will happen. 
The implications were not lost. Planners were aware 
(or at least, most of them were) that the only thing 
that was certain was opportunity -- and that the 
anticipating, the preparations and the envisioning 
carried a heavy and challenging responsibility. 

It was a fairly ordinary USA planning year, 
otherwise. There were many notable projects (some 
of them described later in this Review.) There 
were sound policies adopted, and some not so sound. 
There was good planning, bad planning, and lack of 
planning. But all of it was sparked by the infusion 
not merely of hopefulness for better things, but of 
expectancy. 

To a lesser, but nevertheless noticeable de- 
gree, the same feeling prevailed in other countries. 
Truman's Point Four Program, the E.C.A., UNESCO and 
UNSCCUOR, the Caribbean Commission, gave needed en- 
couragement and stimulation to world reconstruction 
and betterment. 

Words quoted in a recent publication come to 
mind: 

"It is not necessary to hope in order to under- 
take, nor to succeed in order to persevere.” 

Not necessary, but it helps. We can, and in- 
deed often do persevere, and progress, without great 
hope or noteworthy success. But it is optimism, 
given confidence by even small and scattered achieve- 
ments, which makes the difference between mere per- 
severance and the imagining and daring of a new, un- 
tried, larger task. Planners in many places have 
been given new hope and help. With optimism and the 
evidence of praiseworthy achievement, the future has 
bright expectancy. 


FOREIGN PLANNING 


At the year's end in Canada, new possibilities 
for large-scale planning were opened up by 4 reor- 
ganization of Federal departments concerned with 
management and development of the country's physi- 
cal resources. Major legislation widened the pro- 


visions of the National Housing Act of 1944, making 
Possible an increase in the number and kinds of 
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houses and in the range of income groups to be 
accommodated. 1949 activities in the Provinces 
reflected Canada's basic problem: how to meet the 
needs of the larger, rapidly urbanizing population. 
Metropolitan areas have had phenomenal growth. In 
Edmonton, for example, today's population is 25% 
greater than in 1941; 1949 building activity was 
greater than in the whole pre-war decade. New 
urban centers are being fostered by major irriga- 
tion and power projects, huge extracting and indus- 
trial establishments and extension of highways and 
railroads. Most municipalities face large expend- 
itures for street and highway improvement, utility 
extensions, schools, libraries, parks, etc.,and are 
looking to Provincial governments for aid. The need 
for planning guidance is well recognized and plan- 
ning activities have increased substantially. 

Among the year's planning highlights were Sas- 
katchewan's amended Community Planning Act, provid- 
ing Provincial approval of local planning schemes; 
Alberta's interim control of subdivisions; Ontario's 
designation of Planning Areas containing over 125 
municipalities and establishment of a dozen River 
Valley Authorities. Many urban centers took pre- 
liminary steps to organize planning action and es- 
tablished planning agencies were strengthened. Ed- 
monton's City Council gave full backing to changes 
in the administrative organization and p6wers of 
the Town Planning Commission. Winnipeg established 
an official Commission for metropolitan planning. 
Toronto's draft official plan received City Council 
approval and was forwarded to the Provincial Min- 
ister. Ottawa's National Capitol Plan was announced 
and the creation of planning machinery for the re- 
gion surrounding Quebec's Provincial capitol re- 
ceived much attention. Windsor received approval 
of a master plan for reclamation of nearly 8 miles 
of city waterfront. Montreal, authorized to ex- 
pend $10 million on highways and traffic improve- 
ments, made progress in transportation planning. 
A number of small towns in the Maritimes enacted 
zoning by-laws. An important development in the 
Maritimes economy is the cooperative movement; some 
30 cooperative housing projects are under way. 
Newfoundland became the 10th Canadian Province. 
There was a noticeable increase during the year in 
planning education, research, and citizen partici- 
pation. An important influence in planning was the 
growing activity of the Community Planning Associa- 
tion. 

Britain's potential for large scale planning 
has attracted world-wide interest. The first De- 
velopment Plan, as required by the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947, was submitted during 1949. 
Every town and county in the land must, by 1951, 
submit a Development Plan for approval. The New 
Towns program suffered a number of setbacks during 
the year. Development was slowed down by Britain's 
general economic crisis. Intense opposition against 
the proposed town center of Hemel Hempstead meant 
scrapping many existing buildings. Drastic com- 
promise had to be made in the plan of Jellicoe, 
which was one of the most imaginative, if contro- 
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versial plans. 
Thomas Sharp was abandoned in favor of a tighter, 


At Crawley, the original plan by 


more economical version. Stevenage has not progress- 
ed as far as some of the later starters. Other 
severe limitations are financial and administrative 
- the Development Corporations have been found to 
be far less powerful than had been envisioned. It 
has also been difficult to create a vigorous con- 
munity spirit. However, several of the New Towns 
have completed their first permanent buildings. 

One of the most interesting town planning oper- 
ations under way is London's ambitious scheme for re- 
claiming the South Bank of the Thames River, with 
& cultural center and gardene replacing warehouses 
and decaying buildings. 

In the Netherlands, as in Britain, each mnici- 
pality is required to make a development plan. 
There are no national density or zoning standards, 
but in post-war reconstruction plans, the government 
exercises considerable influence over local practi- 
ces through financial aid and advisory architectural 
committees. In contrast to Britain, there is no 
new towns program, largely because of the shortage 
of agricultural land. The increased population is 
being absorbed in planned neighborhood units at the 
edges of established urban centers. The centers of 
the large western cities are being limited, which 
means relatively high densities in the outly- 
ing neighborhoods. All Dutch town plans incor- 
porate the most advanced city planning principles 
and design. Typical is the master plan for Amster- 
dam, which takes ihto consideration estimates of 
future rail, road, and canal traffic with Germany, 
the minimum number of acres which must be provided 
for industrial plants, and the relationship between 
working and dwelling areas and areas for recreation. 
The city's airport, Schiphol, was designated the 
Netherland's National Airport and plans for its ex- 
pansion published in 1949. A garden city of 11,000 
dwellings, Slotermeer, close to existing and pro- 
jected harbor and industrial areas, will be inhabited 
primarily by working class families. The plan pro- 
vides for 3,200 one-family houses, 1,250 two-family 
houses, 5,300 apartments in 4 storey buildings, 950 
apartments in 12-storey buildings, and 350 dwellings 
for the aged. A predominant feature is a projected 
lake, to be surrounded by large park areas. 

Each town includes in its plan the surrounding 
area, regulating what can be built at the fringe 
and laying out areas that are to remain perman- 
ently in forest, agricultural, or recreational use. 
This is also true in Sweden. In some cities, no- 
tably Stockholm, virtually all outlying land use 
is controlled and owned as a public land reserve 
by the city or by the state. Town plans must be 
approved by the national government. The main 
trends are similiar to those prevailing in most 
European countries. Under the Building and Town 
Planning Act of 1947, provision was made for re- 
gional plans for areas consisting of two or more 
local administrative districts. 

Establishment of a basis for regional planning 
in Denmark was proposed in 1948, and legislation is 
expected to be forthcoming. Through an amendment 
to the Town Planning Act in 1949, the carrying out 
of certain features of the Copenhagen Regional Plan 


ak 


is already possible. Proposals for the Copenhagen 
region, which includes 29 municipalities, were pub- 
lished during the year. The most striking charac- 
teristic is the proposed "finger" development along 
electric railways to be built into the surrounding 
country, instead of allowing continued suburban de- 
velopment in concentric layers. Between the fingers,/ 
there will be wedges of open space. iu 

The City of Oslo, Norway, recently establish- 
ed a City Planning Department. The city's borders) 
have been extended to include the large surrounding) 
district, a change in area from about 64 square” 
miles to about 178 square miles. Most of this con- 
sists of forests, mountains, lakes, beaches and 4g- 
ricultural land. The gross area for development is 
55 square miles, with a central area of 9; square 
miles. It is intended to limit the gross density 
of the central part to 50 persons per acre, which 
means that at least 30,000 persons will, in the 
future, have to be transferred to new sites on the 
outskirts. 

Decentralization of Warsaw's population is 
scheduled to start soon. By 1955, the central 
area presently housing 190,000, will have only 
80,000. The new Warsaw will occupy an area ten 
times as great as pre-war, with an ultimate popu- 
lation of 1,200,000. The standard of open space 
to be achieved is 40 square meters per person, as 
compared with 12 square meters in the old city. Al- 
though there will be a well defined functional 
structure with a city center, major industrial 
areas and a system of residential units, rigid di-| 
visions will be avoided. For example, light and 
non-noxious industries will be attached to resi- 
dential neighborhood units. One of the aims of the 


plan is to reduce the number of main roads to a4) 
minimum. Transport will be either by bus or by elec-/ 


tric train (underground in the city center) and not! 
more than 45 minutes will be required for travel 


from home to work. By the end of 1949, the rehabili-/ 


tation period was over and work begun on the lon 
term Warsaw Plan. 

In Bulgaria, 63 land use surveys were reported 
completed and 50 others in progress. A number of 
special town planning surveys have been undertaken 


with a view to setting a general standard for set-| 


tlement. Much municipal land formerly rented at 8 
low price to private individuals is now being trans- 
formed into municipal orchards, market gardens, or 
public parks. 

A vast amount of new development is under way 
in Israel. New projects are announced almost weekly 


and astonishing progress has already been made. The) 


town planning program of the nation is based on the 
assumption that over 80% of the population will, for 
economic and other reasons, remain in urban areas, 
despite the intense development of agriculture. A 
Town and Country Planning Department has been estab- 





lished to prepare plans for the development of cities 
and entire regions. Current plans call for expansion 
of existing regional urban centers and the develop- 
ment ‘of new towns, to be supported by local industries 
and intensively developed agricultural areas. The 
two great metropolitan centers, Tel-Aviv and Haifa, 
are to be limited in growth and new urban communities 
of 60,000 will be typical. 
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Nearly $3 billion will be required to complete 
the power projects which the government of India 
has under construction or under consideration. A 
contract for the construction of the Damodar Valley 
Project by an American company has already been 
signed. Many other projects for developing the 
economic resources of the country are under way. 
An integrated countrywide industrial housing scheme 
has also been prepared, under which one million 
houses are to be built in ten years. 

Planning is increasing substantially in Aus- 
tralia. New plans are being developed for Sydney, 
Brisbane, Canberra, Melbourne, Adelaide, Darwin, 
Elliot, Hobart and a number of rural centers. A 
central core city with suburban satelite commmities 
beyond a green belt is characteristic. The plan for 
greater Sydney is one of the outstanding town plan- 
ning schemes in the world, covering 800,000 acres, 
and comprising 67 communes and counties. 

In South Africa, plans were announced for Van- 
derbijl Park, a planned industrial city for an 
eventual population of 200,000. The master plan 
for Nairobi was published. 

Progress was made on the various Latin Amer- 
ican planning schemes described in last year's Re- 
view. A new development was the preparation of a 
planning program for the capitol of Costa Rica. In 
Brazil, Asso¢giacao Brasileira de Planejamento was 
established to develop planning activities, and be- 
gan organizing state and municipal branches. The 
Organization of American States, which maintains 
close touch with planning and housing activities, 
established a section of housing and city planning. 
Under a new program, this section will act as a cen- 
ter of research, information and technical assis- 
tance, will publish bulletins and reports and pro- 
vide consultation in the field on specific and tech- 
nical aspects of housing;~urtban development and 
community planning. 


STATE PLANNING by Dennis O'Harrow 

| In the Summer of 1949, the U. S. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security published figures showing that 
there were some 30 areas of "acute labor surplus” 
in the United States. Governors called for help, 
Federal agencies were instructed to place as many 
orders as possible in the centers of unemployment, 
and state planning and development agencies were 
asked to "do something" about it. 

State planning and development agencies, most 
of which are too young to have lived through the 
Great Depression, had their first taste of what it 
feels like to grapple with hard times. Governors 
suddenly discovered that there was only one de- 
partment in the state government which was truly 
interested in finding an overall answer to the ques- 
tion of how to keep people at work; there was only 
one state agency which could reasonably be expected 
to have the necessary background to meet the problem. 

The value and integrity of the planning - 
development agency is becoming better appreciated by 
state governments... \This is typified in the new 
Pennsylvania law which gave the State Planning 
Board responsibility for administering a $15 million 
housing and urban redevelopment program for the 


State durjng the year. In Tennessee, the General 
Assembly established a legislative reference bureau 
under the direction of three persons, two of whom 
were to be chosen from the staff of the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission. 

During 1949, interest in the effects of the 
U. S. Supreme Court basing-point decision continued. 
The Maryland State Planning Commission completed a 
study of the effects in that State. Studies in New 
England showed that f.o.b. mill pricing might not 
be so disastrous as some persons thought. 

Closely related to the basing point studies 
were the studies of the possibility of a New Eng- 
land steel mill, which also brought up discussion 
of state financing of factory construction. Ata 
conference of New England Governors, a New England 
Development Authority was proposed, but the needed 
ratification by the six State Legislatures was not 
forthcoming during the year. The reported success 
of the several schemes for public financing of fac- 
tory construction were being observed and discussed 
in those states in which no such plan was operating. 
The local industrial development corporations in 
Missouri that are advised by the Missouri Division 
of Resources and Development, were paying off. The 
Maine legislature set up the Development Credit Cor- 
poration to provide industrial financing where ex- 
isting sources were unable to lend. The BAWI Plan 
factories, supervised by the Mississippi Agricultur- 
al and Industrial Board, seemed to be succeeding in 
spite of their critics. The Puerto Rico Industrial 
Development Company could point to a growing list of 
very large factories built under the company's finan- 
cing plan. 

At the Fourth Annual Conference of the Associa- 
tim of State Planning and Development Agencies, 
held in Detroit in May of 1949, the feeling of plan- 
‘ning - development representatives was that internal 
industrial expansion offered better prospects than 
the attraction of outside industries. The activi- 
ties of the Minnesota Department of Business Research 
and Development stressed internal expansion and self- 
help rather than the promotion of new industries from 
outside the State borders, The Manitoba Department 
of Industry and Commerce also emphasized local self- 
analysis and self-help. Unique among state counsel- 
ling services is the Women's Program of the New York 





Model of proposed redevelopment of the South Bank 
of the Thames River, Londone 
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State Department of Commerce. Michigan led the way 
in organizing a Great Lakes Area Industrial Council. 
Alabama approached one aspect of the problem by the 
use of unusually complete and detailed land capa- 
bility maps, allowing the individual counties to 
assess their potential economic improvement. 

A significant development in tourism was the 
closing of the United States Travel Division in 
October, 1949. Travel officials saw in its aboli- 
tion a denial of the economic importance of their 
activity. Otherwise in tourism in 1949, states 
were giving more attention to the improvement of 
the industry itself in comparison with the time and 
money devoted to promoting and advertising tourist 
attractions. Minnesota continued and expanded its 
series of reporter training courses. Tennessee 
initiated host schools. Using the well established 
agricultural extension service as a model, Michigan 
State College operated an extension program for the 
State's resort owners. Virginia completed its in- 
tensive campaign to certify tourist facilities. 

The programs of the planning and development 
agencies vary among the different states, provinces 
and territories, and the variations depend largely 
on the different major problems faced by the sepa- 
rate areas. But because of the organization of the 
agencies and the conferences which they hold, simi- 
larities are becoming as frequent as differences: 
by exchanging experiences the planning and devel- 
opment agencies are able to make use of each other's 
experiences. 

In 1949, Delaware joined the ranks of states 
with planning and/or development agencies. The 
Delaware State Development Department was organized 
late in the year. The "Report on the Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government of Puerto 
Rico recommended transfer of the Planning Board to 
the Office of the Governor and extension of the 
Board's responsibilities. In Georgia, the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development Board was replaced 
by a State Department of Commerce under an act of the 
1949 Legislature. The New Mexico legislature replac- 
ed the State Planning Board with the New Mexico Eco- 
nomic Development Commission. Three agencies were 
discontinued as of June 30, 1949. The Idaho State 
Planning Board, which had been in existence since 
1935, was closed because no funds were appropriated 
for its continuance. The Illinois Post-War Plan- 
ning Commissior likewise stopped operations on June 
30, for a lack of fumds. The Illinois Act was still 
in effect, however. The Oregon Committee on Post- 
War Readjustment and Development was liquidated in 
June 1949, after six years of existence. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


One could describe regional planning in this 
country as a minor and scattered effort or as a 
noticeably increasing activity. Regional planning 
is probably the most loosely and inconsistently 
used term in the planner's vocabulary. There is 4 
great deal of planning which is unconfined by muni- 
cipal, county or state boundaries and is being 
carried on either by especially created agencies, 
or through joint planning action -- so called "re- 
gional", "area" or "metropolitan" planning. WNine- 
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teen forty-nine brought new developments in this 
trend. 

Two regional meetings were held to discuss the 
recreational potential of the Upper East Tennessee 
area and a study is being made by the State Divi- 
sion of Parks, with the cooperation of the Tennes- 


see Valley Authority and the Tennessee State Plan- — 


ag 


ning Commission, of a long-range plan of city, coun- | 


ty, state and national development of parks and 
recreational facilities. The University of Tennes- 
see sponsored an Institute on regional development 


of the Southeast, reflecting the growing interest | 
in the rapid economic development which is taking | 


place in the Southeastern states. The proposed 
parkway along the Mississippi River moved a step 
nearer realization with a $150,000 Federal appro- 
priation for a survey to analyze proposed routes. 
More than 100 persons attended a two-day meeting, 
held by the Mississippi River Parkway Planning 
Commission to outline plans. The Commission in- 
cludes representatives appointed by the Governors 
of the ten states along the River. In Michigan, 
the Saginaw Valley Regional Planning Commission 
prepared a survey of the industrial location ad- 
vantages of communities in the area. A compre- 
hensive survey of flood problems being conducted 
by the Army engineers is now approximately 55% com- 
pleted. The Regional Planning Commissim of Cleve- 
land and Cuyahoga County, organized late in 1947, 


had a total of 33 member mmicipalities representing | 


96% of the population of the county by the end of ' 


1948. Three more municipalities joined the first 
week of 1949. Current activities include surveys 
on a metropolitan system of sewerage treatment and 
disposal, pollution and soil erosion along the lake- 
front and a study of highways. Special services 
are provided to communities within the county that 
do not have the technical staff necessary to carry 
on planning programs. 
prepared for unincorporated township areas. Vir- 
ginia's Lower Peninsula Planning Commission made a 
study of harbors and airports. 

A joint planning commission for Eldorado, Placer, 
and Sacramento Counties, California, was formed during 
the year. Its primary purpose is to coordinate the 
activities of both public and private groups in the 
development of the Folsom Dam Area. A uniform in- 
terim zoning ordinance was adopted which regulates 
the use of all lands within three miles of the pro- 
posed high water line of the Dam. Master recreation 
and land use plans will be adopted at a later date. 
The Regional Planning Commission for Reno, Sparks 
and Washoe County, Nevada, was reorganized. The 
official region now includes 6,218 sq. miles. The 
Las Vegas-Clark County joint planning Commission 
became the Regional Planning Commission of Clark 
County. Further progress was made toward coordi- 
nated planning at the second Denver Metropolitan 
Area Conference, which recommended that the research 
stage get under way. Representatives of more than 
a dozen organizations launched a county-wide drive 
to provide the Greater Miami area with efficient 
regional planning. Late in 1949, a regional plan- 
ning commission was established for Peoria County, 
Illinois. 

San Francisco's Bay Area Airport Planning 


Zoning ordinances have been 
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Group, after a year of research and study, pre- 
sented recommendations for an area-wide airport 
system, covering 9 counties. Active programs were 
carried on by the metropolitan planning commissions 
for Detroit and Atlanta. The former made an an- 
alysis of development potentialities, industry, 
transportation, drainage and pollution, and prepared 
land use and zoning maps. The latter is developing 
basic materials and data for an overall plan of the 
Greater Atlanta area and is currently studying pop- 
ulation characteristics and trends, industrial de- 
velopment, employment, streets and highways, and 
the land use pattern in the 800 sq. mile area. The 
Louisville-Jefferson County Planning & Zoning Com- 
mission worked on zoning amendments and off-street 
parking and loading. 


COUNTY PLANNING 


There is a marked increase in the attention 
being given by county planning agencies to land use 
control. The focus of activity seems to be shifting 
from subdivision regulations to zoning ordinances. 
In Benton County, Washington, for example, areas 
are now being zoned outside of incorporated cities. 
The zoned area of Fresno County, California, has 
been extended by over 20% and proposed changes in 
the county zoning ordinance are being studied. San 
Mateo County completed a new base map and worked on 
& land-use inventory for a new zoning ordinance. 
San Bernadino County also was preparing a new zoning 
ordinance. In three Virginia counties, Cumberland, 
Fluvanna, and Walkingham, public hearings were held 
on proposed county zoning ordinances. The newly 
created Planning Commission for Hanover County di- 
rected its first attention toward adoption of a 
zoning ordinance. Arlington County worked on a re- 
vised zoning ordinance. Warwick County acquired a 
zoning board of appeals and is revising its zoning 
ordinance. Pima County, Arizona, was busy with 
zoning studies. Polk County, Iowa, created a zoning 
commission. Indiana counties, including Hancock and 
Newton, worked on a land use survey and St. Joseph 
drafted a zoning ordinance. Zoning regulations were 
adopted by Tennessee's Sullivan and Benton Counties. 
In addition to land use studies, several counties 
surveyed their economic resources. 

Eight more Louisiana parishes completed surveys 
of resources and facilities - one completing its 
second survey and reviewing accomplishments during 
the interim. Sonoma County, California, published 
&@ survey of basic economic data for seven communi- 
ties and Plumas County a survey of resources. The 
Erie County (New York) Planning Board made an inten- 
Sive survey of county population trends and land 
-use, as a result of which, many municipalities were 
stimulated to zoning action. A number of counties 
conducted industrial surveys (for example, Bergen 
County, New Jersey; Klamath County, Oregon; Hamilton 
County, Ohio; Del Norte County, California) in order 
to make available to industry information necessary 
in considering the selection of new plant development 
sites and to provide local business and industry with 
& basis for determining sound expansion programs. 

Other activities of interest were the county 
highway plans prepared by Passaic (New Jersey), 
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San Diego (California), and Pulaski (Arkansas. War- 
wick County (Virginia) conducted a traffic survey 
and Broome County (New Jersey) completed a comprehen- 
sive survey and plan for off-street parking facili- 
ties in Binghampton and Endicott and an inventory of 
recreation facilities throughout the county. A re- 
vised general plan and priority program for re- 
creation was adopted in Orange County (California) 
and Tulare County adopted an ordinance establishing 
building line setbacks along streets and highways. 
Baltimore County (Maryland) adopted comprehensive 
zoning regulations setting up subdivision standards. 
Monroe County (New York) issued a guide for the 
preparation of subdivision plats. 

Several public relations programs were notable: 
Bergen County's "Planning Guide," providing an out- 
line of municipal planning procedure; Marion County's 
(Indiana) series of newspaper articles explaining 
planning activities; the more than 200 newspaper 
articles which reported some phase of planning in 
San Bernadino County; the Erie County Planning 
Board's ballot on community improvements. 

Among new county planning commissions establish- 
ed during 1949 were those for Floyd and Johnson 
Counties, Indiana; Oakland County, Michigan; Howard 
and Wicomoco Counties, Maryland; Lafource and St. 
Tamanny Parishes, Louisiana; Dade County, Florida. 
Arizona legislation provided for the creation of 
county planning and zoning commissions. 


CITY PLANNING 


The progress in urban redevelopment is of dom- 
inant interest in local planning developments. Ohio 
and Oregon adopted redevelopment enabling legisla- 
tion, making a total of twenty-seven states which 
have redevelopment laws. There is also urban re- 
development legislation for the District of Columbia 
and legislation is being considered in Texas, Wash- 
ington, Utah, Maine and Oklahoma. The redevelopment 
laws of New Jersey, New York and Minnesota were 
liberalized during the year. Illinois legislation 
extended the definition of blight to include tax 
delinquent subdivisions where unpaid taxes are 
greater than the value of the land. Although a part 
of the Rhode Island statute was ruled unconstitu- 
tional by the Rhode Island Supreme Court in an opin- 
ion to the Governor, it was a split decision, and 
urban redevelopment statutes have been upheld in 
five states: Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania. During the 
year there were court tests on urban 
redevelopment in Atlanta, Georgia, 
where the slum clearance powers which 


Proposed "finger" development 
for Copenhagen, formed by circu- 
lar areas along urbanrailways. 


"super-block" development. The State of Pennsylvania 
appropriated $15 million dollars in 1949, 30% of 
which will be available for slum clearance and rede- 
velopment and the remainder for subsidizing up to 
35% of the construction costs of low-rent housing. 
Pittsburgh awaited a legal decision to clear the way 


for conversion of a 36-acre point of the city's | 


"Golden Triangle" from freight yards and warehouses 
into a park. (A favorable decision was granted early 
in 1950 and all property has now been acquired; demo- 
lition of existing buildings will begin this spring.) 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society will redevelop | 
23 acres of adjoining blighted area into a business © 
district with skyscraper office buildings, a $50 mil- | 
lion project, the land for which is to be acquired by | 


the Redevelopment Authority. 


The Providence Redevelopment Agency, with an’ 


increased staff and budget and a $2 million redevel- 
opment fund approved in November, 1948, worked on 
engineering studies and project analyses. San Fran- 
cisco's Redevelopment Agency was cre- 
ated late in 1948. A redevelopment 
area of approximately square miles 
in the Western Addition District will 





had been granted were held unconsti- 
tutional; in Pittsburgh, whose Re- 
habilitation Plan was finally approv- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
in January, 1950; and in the City of 
Chicago, where a suit was initiated 
to restrain the Land Clearance Com- 
mission from acquiring land in a 
South Side blighted area for a pri- 
vate housing project. 

Baltimore's Redevelopment Com- 
mission had a larger budget in 1949 
and five million dollars for redevel- 
opment purposes, made available by a 
bond issue approved in November, 
1948. Changes in legislation in 
1949 extended the powers of the agen- 
cy. In Chicago a contract was signed 
last July between the Land Clearance 
Commission and the New York Life 








be the first project. 


1949, recommending that the Redevel- 
opment Agency include non-discrimin- 


the leases or contracts disposing of 
land. The District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency has been un- 
able to initiate a redevelopment pro- 
ject in the Marshall Heights Area, 
which was certified for redevelop- 


tee to allot funds. 

In Detroit, condemnation pro- 
ceedings to acquire a 100-acre slum 
clearance area were resumed in March, 
1949, following a favorable ruling 
by the Supreme Court. Three areas 








Insurance Company, covering Redevel- 
opment Project No. 1. Construction 
of 1400 dwelling units on the site is expected to 
get under way in the near future. 

Organization of the Community Redevelopment 
Agency of Los Angeles was completed and most of the 
staff appointed by the end of the year. Funds were 
appropriated by the City Council. The agency un- 
dertook field surveys and studies of eleven blighted 
districts. A survey of blighted areas by the Minn- 
eapolis Housing and Redevelopment: Authority was 
completed in 1949. The current year's budget was 
substantially increased. Philadelphia's Redevel- 
opment Authority also had a larger budget for 1949 
and $225,000 was allocated by the City Council 
for 1949 redevelopment activities. Reports were 
published during the year on the redevelopment plan 
for the East Poplar Area and its housing conditions. 
Also in Philadelphia, the street pattern for a 350- 
acre tract in the northeast section was redrawn by 
the City Planning Commission as a new type planned 
commnity, with traffic flowing around the edges and 
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bond issue voted in April, 1948, in addition to 
$1 million dollars for housing appropriated in the 
1949 city budget. The Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority of Norfolk, Virginia, was granted $25,000 
by the City Council in December, 1948, for housing 
and redevelopment studies, to be completed by the 
end of 1949. 

Toward the end of the year, programs for re- 
development were being inaugurated in St. Paul and 
in Duluth, Minnesota. Miami surveyed dwelling con- 
ditions in two severely blighted ‘Negro areas and 
Cleveland began to concentrate attention on detailed 
planning for urban redevelopment. 

The need for consideration of the community's 
economic base is receiving due attention in an in- 
creasing number of cities, and in some instances is 
being translated into action. Many cities no longer 
have an adequate supply of suitable industrial sites 
and are taking steps to protect their economic future. 
The new and revised zoning ordinances of the past 


have been designated for redevelopment | 
in Milwaukee, which has a $2,500,000 


An interesting © 
development was a unanimous resolution © 
of the Board of Supervisors in May, | 


ation, non-segregation clauses in all | 


ment, as a result of continued refusal | 
by the House Appropriations Commit- | 
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year give evidence of this. The new comprehensive 
zoning ordinance proposed for San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, prohibits residences in industrial zones. 
Bristol, Virginia, created a new type of industrial 
zone which will prohibit commercial retail uses. 
Dearborn, Michigan, revised the industrial section 
of its zoning ordinance. Many cities are looking to 
the future welfare of their commercial districts, an 
important aspect of which is adequate facilities for 
off-street parking and loading. Several zoning or- 
dinances (for example, in Indianapolis; Youngstown; 
Danville, Illinois; St. Clair, Michigun; Berkeley, 
San Gabriel and Burbank, California;) were amended to 
require off-street parking facilities in connection 
with new buildings to be used for commercial or indus- 
trial purposes, public or private assembly, churches, 
hospitals, theaters, hotels, etc. The proposed new 
zoning ordinance for Minneapolis includes off-street 
parking provisions. This ordinance also incorporates 
a major change from the old ordinance in that uses 
permitted in commercial and industrial districts are 
stated affirmatively, rather than negatively. This 
is true also of a number of other new ordinances. 
Another major trend is the greater refinement of 
use districts established, for example, neighborhood 
business zones, several residential and several 
commercial or retail areas. 

Many of the larger cities are restudying their 
zoning - among them, San Francisco, Cleveland, Provi- 
dence, Detroit, Norfolk, Richmond - and a surprising 
number of small towns. In some states, such as Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Indiana, and California, new or re- 
vised zoning ordinances were being studied by the ma- 
jority of planning commissions and a number of new 
ordinances were adopted. Zoning commissions were 
appointed in seven New Hampshire towns. At least 
two cities in Vermont were working on zoning ordi- 
nances, and a number of small municipalities in 
North Dakota were actively engaged in zoning studies. 
Colchester and Andover, Connecticut, adopted the State 
Zoning Enabling Act. Eleven zoning ordinances were 
adopted by Michigan mmicipalities. A number of the 
new zoning ordinances proposed or adopted during the 
year were reported in the News Letter. 

Among the major economic studies of the year 
were those of Evanston, Illinois; Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana; Dearborn and Kalamazoo, Michigan; Elyria, Ohio; 
and Petersburg, Virginia. Miami completed a con- 
prehensive land use plan and land use studies were 
under way in New London and Windsor,Connecticut, and 
in Denver, Colorado. A large number of cities were 
working on base maps. Two important surveys of 
governmental structure were those of Manchester, 
Massachusetts,and Poughkeepsie, New York. A study 
of social data in Los Angeles was an important 
contribution. 

A program of capital improvements was prepared 
by a number of cities, among them San Francisco, New 
York, Cleveland, Louisville, Manchester (Massachu- 
setts), Montclair (New Jersey), New Haven, Portland 
(Maine) and Richmond (Virginia). Philadelphia an- 
hounced a program of public improvements recommended 
by the City Plan Commission, which will cost over 
$537 million during the next six years. In Bal- 
timore, a capital improvement program totalling 
over $104 million, was recommended. Oakland, Cali- 


fornia, initiated studies on a public works program. 
Recommendations were issued by the Planning Commis- 
sions of a number of other communities. 

Traffic and parking continued to receive much 
attention. Parking authorities were established in 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. California legis- 
lation authorized cities to create parking author- 
ities with the power of eminent domain and the right 
to acquire, construct, lease or operate off-street 
parking facilities and to issue revenue bonds. Ohio 
proposed an amendment to its off-street parking lot 
law, which would remove the provision that the prop- 
erty, after being condemned by a municipality, must 
be sold to private operators. Indianapolis appoint- 
ed an off-street parking commission. A parking 
plan for the central area of Chicago was published. 
Numerous other cities continued studies and plans for 
comprehensive parking programs. Rye, New York,is 
engaged in land acquisition for parking areas in the 
business district. 

Major transportation plans of the year were 
those of San Francisco and Riverside, California; 
Philadelphia; Baltimore and Norfolk. Lafayette, 
Indiana, adopted a thoroughfare plan and Kokomo and 
Muncie were working on traffic programs. Oakland, 
California, made progress in street widenings and 
opened portions of its new freeways. Studies for 
streets and highways in Richmond were under way. 
Dayton began work on transit and parking problems 
and Cincinnati issued a report on public fransit. 

Recreation surveys were numerous, among them 
those for Seattle; Riverside, California; Denver; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Evanston, Illinois; Muskegon, 
Michigan; Rochester, New York; and Bangor, Maine. 
Boston issued a report on children's playgrounds. 
Other planning events of interest were the several 
school surveys, the air pollution ordinance proposed 
for Waynesboro, Virginia, the Civic Center plans for 
Riverside, California, and Chicago, and the street 
numbering systems developed for Sacramento, for 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and for Henderson, Tennessee. 

Subdivision ordinances were major activities 
in many communities, in Denver, for example, Roanoke 
and Charlottesville, Virginia (concurred in by 
Albermarle County). A subdivision ordinance was 
adopted in El Centro, California. 

The number of cities which annexed territory 
in 1949 is of note. Phoenix, Arizona, annexed 
a 617-acre industrial and residential area, contain- 
ing an estimated populatim of 4,500. Baytown, 
Texas, more than doubled the area of the city ina 
recent annexation, and added 6,000 suburbanites and 
two large industrial plants. Jackson, Mississippi, 
completed annexation of 124 square miles of subdi- 
visions containing 25,000 people. Columbus, Georgia, 
annexed 12 square miles, increasing its population 
by 33% and its area by 75%. Norfolk was in the 
process of annexing approximately 40 square miles 
of contiguous territory in two counties. The Anna- 
polis Annexation Charter Commission was established 
to serve as a fact-finding agency as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of expanding the city's 
boundaries. Manitowoc, Wisconsin, now requires 
fringe dwellers who want to connect with the city 
sewer system to agree to annexation at the option 
of the city. Plymouth, Indiana, undertook a financial 
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survey of a proposed annexation area, and Sacramento 
reported on studies being made. 

Master plan reports included those for Cincin- 
nati, Chillicothe, Hamilton, and Xenia, Ohio; Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania; Petersburg, Virginia; Cedar 
Grove and Maplewood, New Jersey; Waterloo, Iowa; 
New Orleans; Schenectady; Oklahoma City; Phoenix; 
Tacoma and Yakima, Washington; San Diego, Pasadena, 
Riverside and Petaluma, California; Escanaba, Mich- 
igan; Bloomington, Indiana; and Fargo, North Dakota. 
Oregon City completed an outline of a city plan. 

New planning commissions are springing up all 
over the country. Im Indiana, for example, 17 new 
planning commissions were established in 1949. The 
state now boasts planning commissions in 58 cities, 
14 towns and 20 counties. Among the new planning 
commissions formed in Tennessee was the commission 
for Norris. Planning commissions were established 
in several Virginia cities; in Hyde Park and Rhine- 
beck, New York; in Hagerstown, Maryland; in several 
Michigan towns; in two New Hampshire towns, in three 
cities in Utah County, Utah; and in several cities 
in Oregon and Washington. South Dakota municipali- 
tiés were authorized to create planning commissions, 
upon approval of the voters. Oklahoma legislation 
provided for the creation of planning committees in 
cities of 225,000 or over. A new commission was 
formed in El Paso, Texas. Richmond, Virginia, got 
a new charter, as did Abdingdon. Omaha shifted plan- 
ning to the city engineer. Miami began paying mem- 
bers of the planning board $100 a month. 

The role of citizen organizations is an impor- 
tant one. Many of them conduct surveys, publish 
excellent reports, make recommendations to public 
officials, carry on extensive public relations pro- 
grams, and obtain broad citizen support for plan- 
ning activities. Outstanding are the programs of 
the Philadelphia Citizens Council on City Planning, 
the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Cowcil of Detroit, 
the Baltimore Citizens Planning and Housing Associ- 
ation, the Cincinnati Citizens Development Committee, 
Chicago Metropolitan Housing and Planning Council, 
the Passaic-Bergen Community Planning Association, 
the Buffalo and Erie County Planning Association, 
the Toledo Regional Planning Association, San Fran- 
cisco's Bay Area Council, Pasadena's Citizen Coun- 
cil on Planning, and the Poughkeepsie Area Develop- 
ment Association. A new development in citizen activ- 
ity was the formation of a Citizens Committee in 
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Green Castle, Indiana. A questionnaire designed to 
awaken the citizenry to community needs was mailed to 
some 1,700 families in the city and fringe areas. A 
series of articles in the local newspaper explained 
the questionnaire, and the results were discussed in 
a radio broadcast by the Citizens Committee. 


PLANNING EDUCATION 


A new program of training in regional planning 
was inaugurated by Harvard University in the Grad- 
uate School of Design. The three year course will 
qualify students for both the degree of Master of 
Regional Planning and the degree of Master of Pub- 
lic Administration. The new curriculum reflects 
the increasing importance of planning in the devel- 
opment of river basins and other large geographic re- 
gions, and the need for professional training in 
this field. The new program of planning education 
leading to a master's degree at the University of 
California in Berkeley received final approval. A 
graduate course in Community Planning leading toa 
master's degree was announced by the University of 
Manitoba. Studies dealing with problems peculiar to 
prairie communities will be included in the curricu- 
lum. A Planning Research Center was also set up at 
the University of Manitoba. Its principal purpose is 
to conduct research projects for the prairie rural 
housing committee. A new school of planning was in- 
stituted at the University of Manchester, England, 
with two separate five-year courses. The University 
of Sydney, Australia, established a course in Town 
and Country Planning. 

Several Universities offered special seminars 
and short courses in planning. Both administrative 
and technical aspects of city and regional planning 
were covered in a:two weeks' course at M.I.T. Colun- 
bia University's Planning and Housing Division in- 
augurated a special summer research program. A two- 
semester course in urban planning was offered at 
Northwestern University. The Metropolitan Chicago 
Research Center at Northwestern University began its 
second season of lecture discussions. 

A series of six meetings devoted to discussions 
of various aspects of planning and zoning was spon- 
sored by the Planning Board of Erie County, New York, 
and the Westchester County Department of Planning 
once again offered to municipal officials its local 
planning study course covering planning procedures 
and techniques. A Training Institute for municipal 
planning and zoning officials was sponsored by the 
New York State Federation of Official Planning Boards. 
The Joint-Council of Municipal Planning Boards in 
Essex County, New Jersey, sponsored a meeting attended 
by some 350 representatives of business, industry, 
civic organizations and planning boards, from seven 
counties in North Jersey, to discuss the prospects 
and development problems of the area. A conference 
for officials and citizens of 550 municipalities in 
New Jersey - New York - Connecticut metropolitan 
region was called by the New York Regional Plan As- 
sociation. These conferences and institutes for 
business leaders and municipal officials have had 
healthy results. Many communities have been stim- 
lated to action and have gained a better understand- 
ing of their problems and the role of planning 
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through these educational meetings. 

Notable is the Tennessee State Planning Conm- 
mission's new program in education. The Commission 
participated in a state-wide meeting of county and 
city school superintendents, in regional meetings 
of supervisors and teachers, and served as a consul- 
tant at a workshop on public school curriculum re- 
vision, sponsored by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Work with teacher training institutions and 
with students on specific community study projects 
have been important phases of the program. An ex- 
hibit on education and community planning was dis- 
played at professional society meetings in the 
states of Washington and North Carolina. 


PLANNING LITERATURE 


ASPO is receiving an average of 600 publications 
a month. Much as we sould like to report many more 
of these in the News Letter, it is only possible to 
mention a few of them. 

Economic studies dominated in the plannning 
literature of 1949. ad _ 
Survival, bared shocking facts of waste and abuse 
of natural resources that no planner (or thirsty 
New Yorker) can henceforth forget. The ills caus- 
ed by lack of sound planning were highlighted also 
by Roland Renne's Land Economics, a useful modern 
text in the field. Outstanding in interest and 
importance were two publications of the National 
Planning Association's Committee of the South, 
State Planning and Economic Development in the Sout h 
and Why Industry Moves South. Industrial location 
was the subject of special reports by the Upjohn 
Institute for Community Research (Industrial Land 
Supply, Kalamazoo City and Township), the San 
Francisco Bay Area Council (Industrial Locations 
in the San Francisco Bay Area), and the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commission 
(Movement of Manufacturing Establishments, 1937- 
1949, and Factors Influencing Location of “Plante ° 


Homer Hoyt's Economic Survey of the Land Uses of 
Evanston, Illinois revealed data of significance. 
Several new economic surveys came from Louisiana 
parishes and two from California counties - Sonoma 
County, Its Economic Resources, Needs and Opportu- 


nities, and A Survey of Resources in Plumas County. 












































An “Economic ‘Survey of Dearborn, Michigan, Looking 


at _Buffalo' S Population in 1975 and Population and 


Economy , Chapel Hill, North Carolina, , were issued. 
The Bureau of the Census published Forecasts of 


Population and School Enrollment in the United 














States 1948 to 1960, and estimates of California's 
Future School Population were prepared by the 
California Teachers' Association. Other special 
studies of interest were Shopping Centers, by How- 


ard Whipple Green and Daytime Population of the 
Central Business District of Chicago, by Gerald W. 
Breese. An exceedingly valuable contribution was 
the suggested program for the recapture and utili- 
zation of tax abandoned land - Dead Land - publish- 
ed by the Housing Authority of Cook Cowmty, Illinois. 
A noteworthy group of publications dealing 
with urban redevelopment included Rethinking Urban 
Redevelopment, an analysis of the problems and 


issued as the first of a series 














of pamphlets by the Urban Redevelopment Study, and 
the Cook County Housing Authority's system of 
Scoring Community Desirability. A Redevelopment 
Area Plan and a Housing Survey for Philadelphia's 
East Poplar Area attracted attention. Other hous- 
ing surveys were Miami's Dwelling Conditions:in 
the Two Principal Blighted Areas and the Greater 
Seattle Housing Market Survey. Report to the 
People, by Chicago's South Side Planning Board, 
described redevelopment possibilities, with citizen 
participation, in a severely blighted area. 

There were a number of important traffic and 

transportation reports: National Transportation 
Policy, by Wilfred Owen of Brookings Institution; 
Philadelphia's First Expressway; San Francisco's 
Transportation Plan, Trafficways Plan, Case for the 
Southern Crossing; Baltimore's Tentative Master 
Transportation Plan; and Montreal's Traffic Survey. 
An outstanding joint report was Airport Plan for 
the San Francisco Bay Area. There were a score of 
new books on parking, including two useful contri- 
butions by the Bureau of Public Roads - Zoning as 
an Aid in Resolving Parking Difficulties and Use 
of Parking Meter Revenues. 
; Several cities published reports on parks and 
recreation. Pennsylvania's State Planning Board 
issued a useful Recreation Manual and George D. 
Butler contributed Standards for Municipal Recrea- 
tion Areas. Of special interest was the University 
of Tennessee's Riverfront, describing the protection 
of municipal waterfronts. A number of studies dealt 
with community centers: Chicago Civic Center; Mas- 
ter Plan of Governmental Building Site Location and 
Master Plan of Public Buildings, for Santa Clara 
County and Siskiyou County, California; Florida 
Capitol Center; and the exceptionally good Commmnity 
Centres published by the Planning Research Centre 
at the University of Manitoba. A stirring account of 
citizen participation was presented in Kentucky on 
the March by the Committee for Kentucky. One of the 
best statements on the subject of zoning was issued 
in 1949, Zoning and Civic Development, prepared by a 
committee of the American Institute of plamers and 
published by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Of special note was the reappearance of the Town 
Planning Review under the editorship of Gordon Ste- 
phenson, Lever Professor of Civic Design, University 
of Liverpool. Its articles by Clarence Stein - "To- 
ward New Towns for America"-were fascinating reading. 

Mention must also be made of certain ASPO publi- 
catios during 1949 which added significant new mater- 
ial, among them such reports as Drive-In Theaters, 
Architectural Control and Municipal Auditoriums in 
the City Plan, reports prepared especially for Plan- 
ning Advisory Service subscribers; ASPO's new monthly 
publication Zoning Digest; the compilation of Thesis 
Titles on Planning; and the revision of the standard 
reference on Recommended Personnel Standards in Public 
Planning. oe 

From every aspect, the list of the year's plan- 
ning accomplishments is impressive. The whole ac- 
cumulated fund of knowledge and experience now at 
our command and the hard-won position of planning 
justifies our pride. The greatest possibilities for 











































































































achievement lie ahead, however, challenging as never 
before our wisdom and our imagination. 
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